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WILLIAM  STEVENSON,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.O. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  footnotes  to  Scottish  liturgical  history  is  the 
reference  to  a nine-part  Mass  by  Patrick  Hamilton  in  Peter  Lorimer’s 
Patrick  Hamilton:  First  preacher  and  martyr  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  (London,  1857).  If  for  no  other  reason  that  scholars,  not 
only  Lorimer,  use  this  information  to  suggest  Hamilton  became  a 
convinced  Lutheran  very  late  in  his  life,  the  matter  is  possibly  of  some 
consequence. 

During  this  period  Hamilton  composed  choral  music  for  masses, 
which  is  further  evidence  that  this  critic  of  ignorance  had  not  yet 
become  a heretic. 1 

Lorimer  appears  to  be  an  excellent  scholar  and  a fair  amount  of  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  integrity  of  his  research  and  conclusions: 

“Hamilton  composed,”  says  Alesius  [Alexander  Alane:  fellow 
student  of  Hamilton  at  St  Leonard’s  College  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews],  “what  the  musicians  call  a mass,  arranged  in  parts  for 
nine  voices,  in  honour  of  the  angels,  intended  for  that  office  in  the 
missal  which  begins  with  ‘Benedicant  Dominum  omnes  angeli 
ejus’.  This  piece  he  procured  to  be  sung  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Andrews  and  he  acted  himself  as  the  precentor  of  the  choir.”  The 
canons  of  the  priory  were  also  the  canons  of  the  cathedral;  and  it 
could  only  be  through  intercourse  with  them  and  after  many  private 
rehearsals  in  the  cloisters  of  his  new  mass,  that  Hamilton  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  piece  into  the  cathedral  service.  It  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Andrews 
cultivated  choral  music  with  great  care,  and  had  a high  reputation 

J.  E.  McGoldrick,  Luther’s  Scottish  Connection  (London,  1989),  38. 
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for  proficiency  in  it.  But  the  Gregorian  chant  - the  planus  cantus  - 
was  what  they  excelled  in;  this  cantus  figularis,2  as  Alesius  terms  it, 
a more  artificial  and  complicated  music,  was  probably  new  to  them. 
Hamilton  had  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
continent,  and  his  musical  proficiency  must  have  been  considerable 
to  enable  him  to  become  a choral  composer.  The  incident  is  an 
interesting  one,  not  only  as  throwing  some  new  light  upon  his 
personal  tastes  and  accomplishments  but  still  more  as  indicating  his 
religious  position  at  the  time  when  it  took  place.  It  is  clear  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  misgivings  and  inward  struggles  with  regard 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  had  not  yet  ceased  to  conform  to 
its  public  ritual;  and  he  must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  full 
confidence  of  the  cathedral  chapter  when  they  were  willing  to 
accept  from  him  enrichments  of  their  choral  service  and  to  assist 
him  in  bringing  them  into  public  use.3 

Even  if  Lorimer’s  commentary  is  accepted  without  qualification,  there 
are  still  ambiguities  that  should  make  the  reader  wary.  Alane  clearly 
implies  that  he  is  not  a musician  himself  so  it  would  be  hardly 
surprising  if  he  did  not  realise  that  to  a specialist  reader  “parts  for  nine 
voices”  usually  implies  “nine  contrapuntal  parts”.  The  word  “parts”  still 
causes  difficulties.  William  Byrd’s  anthem  Laetantur  Coeli,  for 
example,  is  in  five  vocal  parts  and  in  two  sections  that  are  described  as 
Part  1 and  Part  2.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  Alane  really  did  mean 
that  Hamilton’s  Mass  was  in  “nine  contrapuntal  parts”,  it  has  to  be  said 
that  renaissance  compositions  for  nine  voices  are  few  and  far  between4 


There  is  no  such  term.  Alane  may  be  referring  to  musica  figurata  - figural 
music  which  can  mean  any  music  which  is  not  in  plainchant.  While  musica  figurata 
usually  implies  polyphonic  music  it  can  also  be  used  to  describe  unison  melodies. 
The  “more  artificial  and  complicated”  description  appears  to  be  Lorimer's  not 
Alane’s. 

P.  Lorimer,  First  preacher  and  martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation , 6. 

There  is  a nine-part  Salve  Regina  by  Robert  Wilkinson  (c.1450-c.  1515)  in  the 
Eton  Choirbook. 
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- the  great  Josquin  Desprez  (c.  1440- 1521)  does  not  appear  to  have 
written  anything  for  this  scoring  for  example.  Professional  musicians  at 
the  turn  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  could  have  difficulties  with  two 
or  three  contrapuntal  parts;5  Hamilton,  in  a very  short  life  of  intense 
scholarship  and  theological  debate,  could  hardly  have  had  the  time  to 
acquire  even  basic  compositional  skills,  let  alone  handle  nine 
contrapuntal  parts  with  any  success.  Hence,  on  every  count,  including 
getting  good  enough  singers  from  the  St  Leonard’s  College  student 
body  to  perform  an  inevitably  complex  work,  it  is  probably  safer  to 
assume  that  Alane’s  nine  parts  were  indeed  nine  sections. 

Some  clues  as  to  the  type  of  Mass  which  Hamilton  and  his  fellow 
college  members  performed  in  St  Andrews  Cathedral  may  lie  in  the 
phrase:  “he  acted  himself  as  the  precentor  of  the  choir”.  In  early  usage 
the  word  “precentor”  could  mean  the  clergyman  in  overall  charge  of  the 
music  in  cathedrals  and  abbeys  or  the  choir  director.  It  is  tempting  here, 
however,  to  assume  the  word  should  be  interpreted  as  Protestant 
musicians  understood  it  - the  singer  who  led  the  praise. 

In  October  1525  at  Wittenberg,  Luther  introduced  his  own  German 
Mass  though  other  masses  in  the  vernacular  had  been  circulating  in 
Germany  since  1522.6  It  was  in  print  by  early  1526. 7 The  Mass  was  in 
unison  and  consisted  of  short  plainsong  phrases  with  “rules”  for  their 
use  and  items  for  congregational  participation. 

Thereafter  the  Epistle  in  the  Eighth  Tone  and  let  him  for  the 
reciting  note  remain  on  the  same  pitch  as  the  collect.  The  rules  of  it 
are  these: 


'The  music  of  the  Pepys  MS  is  often  dull  and  frequently  downright 
incompetent.  Some  of  its  composers  seemed  unable  to  master  composition  in  three 
parts,  let  alone  four...”,  D.  Wulstan,  Tudor  Music  (London.  1985),  251. 

U.  S.  Leupold,  Liturgy  and  Hymns  in  Luther’s  Works , edd.  J.  Pelikan  and  H.  T. 
Lehmann  (St  Louis,  1958-86),  vol.  53,  p.  53. 

Ibid.,  60. 

Ibid.,  73. 

Ibid.,  82. 
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Period  is  the  end  of  a sentence 

Colon  is  a part  of  a sentence 

Comma  is  a subdivision  within  the  colon. 


Rules  for  this  chant 


A different  Comma  Colon 


Period  Question  Termination 


Example 
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The  German  Sanctus 


I - sa  - iah  Twas  the  pro  - phet  who  did  see  Seat  - ed  a 


bove  the  Lord  in  maj  - es  - ty  High  on  a lof  - ty  throne  in  splen-dour  bright; 


The  train  of  his  robe  filled  the  tem -pie  quite.  Stan  - ding  be  - side  him  were  two  ser-a-phim; 


Six  wings,  six  wings  he  saw  on  each  of  them.  With  twain  they  hid  in  awe  their  fit  - ces  clear. 


^ J J J J J J j JJ  J 

with  twain  they  hid  their  feet  in  rev1  - rent  fear.  And  with  the  oth  - er  twain  they 

4-J  J J r Ji- 1 ( r J ■'  1 1 i r J J i i 

flew  a- bout:  One  to  the  oth  - er  loud  - ly  raised  the  shout:  Ho  - ly  is  God, 

In  Hamilton’s  time,  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Louvain  were  in: 

close  and  constant  communication  with  each  other;  all  the  acts  and 
writings  of  the  one  were  immediately  known  at  the  other;  and  he 
[Hamilton]  might  be  easily  cognisant  of  every  act  of  the  German 
drama  that  was  passing  at  Paris,  or  Cologne,  or  Wittenberg  or 
Worms.10 

Therefore  anybody  with  presumed  musical  interests  like  Hamilton,  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  musical  innovations  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 
Quite  possibly  he  also  had  opportunities  either  to  acquire  copies  of 
German  Masses  by  Luther  and  others  or  to  pick  up  the  melodies  by  ear. 
In  the  radical  circles  Hamilton  frequented  he  is  more  likely  to  have 
heard  simple  music  of  this  type  than  the  complex  polyphony  that, 


10 


P.  Lorimer,  Hamilton , 44. 
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anyhow,  was  more  usually  performed  in  royal  chapels  than  in  public 
churches  or  cathedrals. 

Lorimer  notes  that  “it  was  required  of  those  who  were  admitted  to 
St  Leonard’s  College,  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
Gregorian  song.  Singing  formed  one  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
students.  Individuals  who  had  belonged  to  the  Priory  were  employed  in 
composing  the  music  used  in  churches  after  the  Reformation”.11 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  surmise  that  Hamilton  and/or  his 
colleagues  in  St  Leonard’s  intoned  such  things  as  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  individually  and  that  they  all  sang  the  Sanctus,  hymns  and  so  on 
together  in  unison.  Needless  to  say,  neither  Hamilton  nor  his  colleagues 
would  have  needed  sophisticated  music  reading  or  singing  skills  to 
perform  either  “Gregorian  Song”  or  a Lutheran-type  Mass  - particularly 
one  which  was  quite  possibly  in  the  vernacular.  Hamilton’s  wealth  and 
royal  connections  may  have  encouraged  the  St  Andrews  Cathedral 
authorities  to  allow,  or  at  least  turn  a blind  eye  to,  an  “experimental 
service”.  Less  honourably  the  cathedral  clergy  may  have  been  guilty  of 
just  allowing  Hamilton  to  acquire  some  rope  with  which  to  hang 
himself. 

Consideration  of  Patrick  Hamilton’s  Mass  prompts  other  revisionist 
thoughts.  One  immediately  suspects,  for  example,  that  many  other 
“indicators”  of  vibrant  church  music  in  pre-Reformation  Scotland  are 
based  on  equally  insecure  evidence.  If  a work  appears  in  a score  with 
even  a hint  of  a Scottish  provenance  this  usually  seems  sufficient  proof 
of  performance  to  music  scholars. 

Whatever  the  origins  of  W1  [The  St  Andrews’  Music  Book],  it  is 

certain  from  the  marginalia  that  it  was  in  Scotland  at  an  early  date 


11  P.  Lorimer,  Hamilton.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  composers  who 
produced  music  for  the  Reformed  service  had  been  identified.  David  Peebles  and 
Andrew  Kemp,  who  seem  to  have  had  connections  with  St  Andrews,  were  born 
some  time  after  Hamilton’s  execution. 
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and  it  follows  that  Notre  Dame  polyphony  must  have  been 
performed  in  Scotland  at  some  time. 

The  thirteenth-century  St  Andrews’  Music  Book  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  texts  on  Scottish  music13  may  well  have  been  brought 
from  Paris  to  St  Andrews  by  Bishop  Mauvoisin  without  his  realising 
that  the  expertise  available  in  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  was  of  a different 
order  to  anything  available  in  Scotland  or,  indeed,  more-or-less 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  St  Andrews  Music  Book  winding  up 
in  Germany  might  seem  hardly  surprising! 

Apologists  for  the  presence  of  virtuoso  choirs  and  ambitious  music 
in  the  pre-Reformation  Scottish  Church  have  little  or  no  primary  or 
supporting  evidence  for  their  assertions.  Indeed  in  no  other  area  of 
music  research  would  a poem,  for  example,  be  quoted  — and  so 
frequently16  - as  a reliable  indicator  of  performing  practice  in  early 
sixteenth-century  Scotland. 


12  Ed.  S.  Harper,  Introduction,  Music  in  the  Scottish  Church  up  to  1603 
(Glasgow,  2000),  30. 

13  Among  many  others:  J.  Purser,  Scotland’s  Music  (Edinburgh,  1992). 

14  Recent  research  has  suggested  that  W1  may  have  been  copied  in  St  Andrews  in 
the  1240s.  Very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  understand  why  or  how  virtuoso 
polyphony  associated  with  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  came  to  be 
cultivated  so  far  from  home.  The  article  argues  for  a redating  of  the  manuscript  in 
the  1230s  and  therefore  rejects  the  suggestion  that  the  interest  in  polyphony  was 
generated  by  Bishop  David  Bernham  (in  office  from  1239-1253)  and  points  to  his 
predecessor,  Guillaume  Mauvoisin  (1203-1238)  as  the  agency  by  which  Parisian 
music  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  St  Andrews.  M.  Everist,  “From  Paris  to  St 
Andrews:  The  Origins  of  Wl”,  Journal  of  the  American  Musicological  Society, 
(1990),  41. 

15  The  St  Andrews'  Music  Book  is  known  to  scholars  as  Wl  after  the  library  in 
Wolfenbiittel  (Brunswick)  where  the  manuscript  is  now  housed.  It  may  well  have 
arrived  there  through  the  indifference  of  its  original  owners  rather  than  skulduggery. 

16  Twice  in  S.  Harper,  Music  in  the  Scottish  Church,  3 1 and  1 86  for  example. 
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In  modulation  hard  I play  and  sing 
Faburden,  pricksang,  di  scant,  conturyng 
Cant  organe,  figuration  and  gemmell 


Sesquialtera  and  decupla  resortis 
Diapason  of  mony  sortis 


The  Palice  of  Honour  Gavin  Douglas  (1474-1522) 


The  ability  to  teach  “pryksong,  faburden,  diskant  and  counter”  was  a 
standard  requirement  for  those  looking  for  preferment  in  church 
music.17  Quite  possibly  Douglas  was  attracted  to  these  terms  for  their 
poetic  quality  rather  than  their  meaning  - a suspicion  hardened  by  the 
fact  that  scholars  cannot  work  out  what  he  means  by  “deculpa  resortis”. 
Possibly  the  author  was  not  absolutely  sure  himself! 

Certainly  without  supporting  evidence  it  is  probably  wise  to  assume 
that  very  little,  if  any,  music  of  Scotland’s  most  distinguished  pre- 
twentieth-century composer,  Robert  Carver,  was  performed  during  his 
lifetime.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Carver’s  almost  exact 
contemporary,  John  Taverner,  was  a layclerk  at  Holy  Trinity  Collegiate 
Church,  Tattershall.  If  this  large  and  beautiful  church,  well-endowed  by 
Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  could  attract  singers  of  Taverner’s  gifts  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  complex  music19  was  indeed  performed  there. 


17  E.g.  William  Horwood  was  engaged  to  teach  these  at  Lincoln  in  1477  (F.  LI. 
Harrison,  “English  Polyphony”,  The  New  Oxford  History  of  Music,  iii,  306). 

18  D.  James  Ross  in  Musick  Fyne , 168,  points  out  that  Douglas  seems  to  have 
borrowed  material  from  Richard  Holland’s  Book  of  the  Howlat. 

19  Interestingly  much  of  Carver’s  music  is  for  multi-part  choirs  - ten-part  masses 
and  so  on  - while  the  bulk  of  Taverner’s  music  is  written  for  four  or  five-part  choirs 
- the  same  is  also  true  for  Josquin  Desprez  as  it  happens.  Perhaps  composers  who 
could  guarantee  performances  of  their  work  were  usually  circumspect  in  their 
musical  demands.  Some  listeners  may  also  detect  in  Carver’s  compositions 
misjudgements  of  length,  vocal  range  and  tessitura  that  he  might  have  avoided  had 
he  heard  his  music  in  performance.  The  present  writer,  for  example,  finds  that  the 
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In  contrast,  at  a time  when  polyphonic  music  was  still  the  almost 
exclusive  realm  of  the  professional  singer,”  the  nondescript  Scottish 
Chapel  Royal  in  Stirling  Castle  had  no  layclerks,  let  alone  the 
distinguished  composers  attached  to  leading  English  choral  foundations. 
Despite  the  royal  connections  with  the  magnificent  Holy  Rude  Church, 
a hundred  yards  or  so  down  the  road  from  the  castle,  it  seems  a little  far- 
fetched to  cite  a very  high  and  narrow  stone  “acoustical  shell”  in  front 
of  the  apse  as  convincing  evidence  that  the  chancel  was  specifically 
designed21  for  choral  performance  by  the  Chapel  Royal  Choir.  After  all 
many  other  Scottish  Collegiate  Churches  have  stone  apses  covering  the 
high  altar.22 

The  unromantic  view  that  the  paucity  of  pre-Reformation  scores  of 
unquestionable  Scottish  provenance  is  simply  because  there  were  very 
few  in  the  first  place,  may  not  be  very  alluring  but  is  one  which  meets 
the  facts.  If,  for  example,  polyphonic  music  sung  in  the  Scottish  Chapel 
Royal  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  rather  strange  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  in  the  1505  Inventory. 

Does  it  really  matter,  however,  if  the  “traditional”"  picture  of 
outstanding  Scottish  musical  achievement  doomed  to  extinction  at  the 
hands  of  philistine  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  is  challenged?  It  may 


passage  from  Gaude  Flore  Virginale  (bars  140  - 172)  which  Purser  {Scotland’s 
Music,  85)  admires,  looks  much  better  on  the  page  than  it  sounds  in  performance. 

20  “Prior  to  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  no  evidence  has  been  found  to 
suggest  that  among  the  adult  members  of  the  choir  any  other  than  the  professional 
singers  -the  layclerks  of  the  second  form  - were  expected  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
polyphonic  repertory.”  R.  Bowers,  “To  Chorus  from  Quartet”,  J.  Morehen,  English 
Choral  Practice  1400- 1650  (Cambridge,  1995),  33. 

21  “Carver  might  have  used  this  area  to  blend  and  focus  the  sound  of  a semi-circle 
of  singers,  given  that  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the  making  of  the  spaces  in 
which  is  music  was  to  be  heard.”  J.  Purser,  Scotland's  Music,  85. 

For  example:  Seton  Collegiate  Church  and  St  Salvator’s  Chapel.  St  Andrews  as 
originally  built. 

23  t 

“The  achievement  of  Scottish  Medieval  [Church]  music  seems  to  have  been 
notable  but  all  evidence  of  it  has  been  obliterated.”  R.  Cant.  “The  Glorious  House  of 
Andrew”,  Innes  Review  25,  97. 
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well  do.  The  “Calvinists”  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
accused  of  killing  Scottish  music.  Fairness  suggests  that  an  alternative 
scenario,  where  a nation  indifferent  to  music  before  the  Reformation  got 
the  music  it  deserved  after  the  Reformation,  needs  to  be  considered.24 
One  indeed  could  argue  that  the  present  strong  Scottish  musical  scene  is 
due  to  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Presbyterian  clergy  and 
precentors  battling  against  the  indifference  and  often  hostility25  of 
congregations  to  a more  enlightened  view  of  music  in  the  church  and 
community.  For  example  the  clergy  were  the  first  to  countenance  the 
use  of  organs  in  services.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rev. 
Thomson  of  St  George’s,  Edinburgh  was  not  “prepared  to  maintain  or 
even  insinuate”  that  he  was  against  instrumental  music  in  divine 
worship.  Since  the  famous  choir  in  Thomson’s  church  must  have  been 
instrumentally  accompanied  at  its  concerts,26  possibly  it  was  only  the 
virulent  objections  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  heritors  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Porteous  that  had  attended  the  Rev.  Dr  Ritchie’s  attempts  to 
introduce  an  organ  into  St  Andrew’s  Glasgow  in  1807,  which  deterred 


24  David  Peebles’  reluctance  to  harmonise  Thomas  Wode’s  collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  is  explained  by  Millar  Patrick  as  nostalgia  for  the  music  in  the  Pre- 
Reformation  St  Andrews  Cathedral:  “He  could  have  little  enthusiasm  for  those 
‘beggardly  elements’,  which  represented  an  immeasurable  descent  from  the 
cathedral  music  in  which  he  had  long  been  engaged.”  M.  Patrick,  Four  Centuries  of 
Scottish  Psalmody  (London,  1949),  56.  Much  more  likely,  one  suspects,  was 
Peebles’  realisation  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  harmonisations  for  Thomas  Wode  would 
ever  see  the  light  of  day  rather  than  any  regret  for  what  was,  in  all  likelihood,  an 
indifferent  pre-Reformation  musical  regime  in  St  Andrews  Cathedral.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Peebles  would  not  have  been  intrigued  to  work  in  the  new  and 
exciting  harmonic  idiom  of  the  psalm  tune  had  he  guaranteed  performances  in 
prospect. 

25  Witness  the  mixed  reception  Thomas  Channon’s  improved  method  of  psalm 
singing  received  in  Aberdeen  in  1755.  M.  Patrick,  Scottish  Psalmody , 153  refers. 

26  A concert  on  March  10,  1825  in  St  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  included  a 
Sanctus  by  Jomelli,  a movement  from  Handel’s  Dettingen  Te  Deum  and  other 
choral  pieces  that  require  accompaniment.  Previously  the  precentor  on  that 
occasion,  R A Smith,  had  used  instrumental  accompaniment  in  Paisley  Abbey. 
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him.  Had  Thomson  lived  longer  he  might  well  have  precipitated  matters 
- by  all  accounts,  he  was  determined  enough  to  have  things  “his  way”. 
Later,  the  Rev.  Alexander  was  surely  not  alone  among  the  clergy  when 
contemplating  the  music  in  his  church: 

Lately  I wanted  to  have  [an  organ]  in  my  own  congregation;  but 

was  told,  if  I brought  an  organ  into  it,  I should  only  have  the 
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organic  remains  of  a congregation  left. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  another  minister,  Dr  Lee,  who  in  1865,  despite 
the  misgivings  of  his  flock,  took  the  plunge  and  installed  an  organ  in 
Greyffiars  Church,  Edinburgh. 

However  tortuous  and  lengthy  in  incubation,  the  general  adoption 
of  the  organ  by  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
revitalised  attitudes  to  music,  brought  distinguished  musicians  to  the 
country  who  had  huge  influence  on  the  development  of  Scottish  music 
and,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  Scottish  history,  made  music  inside 
and  outside  the  church  a matter  of  some  consequence. 
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Report  (1851)  Association  for  the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland. 


